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ABSTRACT 

Transitivity in the English verb is examined from the 
perspectives of the linguistic theorist and the second language 
instructor. Engli^ verbs can be assigned to one of six categories: 
pure intransitives, causative-inchoative verbs, psych-movement verbs, 
cross-classification verbs, direct object deletions, and pure 
transitives. Both syntacticians a^d English as a second language 
teachers face theoretical problems in determing the boundaries 
between these categories and defining membership in each category. 
Given the difticulty of categorization, the theorist is unable to 
state a rule for the teacher to use in the classroom, and the 
behavior of verbs with respect to transitivity must be viewed as 
unpredictable. The properties of each of the six categories are 
described, demonstrating that transitivity/intransitivity is a 
continuum rather than a dichotomy. However, enough is known about 
this continuum to permit both theorists and teachers to determine 
aspects of verb behavior can be introduced in the classroom. (RW) 
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There are certain issues in lincuistics t 
?ion°of^°" *h"T«tical formulations?^but also* 
tion of linguistic knijwledge in the area of sec 
unde^'U^A In this paper I want to examine one 
^v?hI ^'''^^^ formal 1 the years I have beea in t 
nil fl i" sight, yet one which affeqt 

?^«;hf^ i**"! -nost abstract formal theorist to 
Ittl nli at language. Depending on one's 

ests and perspective, one may word the question 
but It remains the same. ^ 



hat have bearing 
on the applica- 
ond- language 
such issue, one 
he field with no 
s the way every- 
the classroom ESL 
individual inter- 
in various ways, 



it as I^iom^tir :* grammarians, for instance view 

abs?^act Jules Th ^""^"^^J composed of generalizations 

rules. The most desirable "explanatorily adeauat**'' 

f^r r^rf:w:st°"u^es' 'llr^' s?atements'rnd'X'J:- 
actuflllv Kkfn^; 5 5- course, no such grammar lhas ever 

sal il.] P'-oduced, but we would presumably know i? when we 
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People closer to thoaj^ctical classroom experience look 
at the situation diffcrerttTy. For them, a language seems best 
described that is, most eminently teachable — as a list of 
phenomena: concrete entities, rather than abstract tormula-, 
tions which the student has to decode. Better a list of irre- 
gular verbs than a set of rules telling how to lo>rm such verbs. 
Mere, simplicity and economy are not the criteriji — retention 
of information is. 

These assumptions go bevond the simple quest i^Dn of how to 
present the facts^f a language. They involve the very notion 
of what a language is. The question really is, "What is the 
grammar? How are regularities to be formulated?''! I f we take 
the two positions as two ways of answering this q^tiestion, we 
will arrive at d i ame tr ica 1 1 y opposite theoretical positions on 
what a language is that is, what speakers hav^ inside their 
minds and draw on in order to speak and understand utterances. 
Of course, these positions are straw mcni most rational people 
in either camp would take a more hedged position: language is 
predominantlv one or the other; or, when in doubt, present the 
phenomenon as one, or the other. Bu,t even this is a strong and 
interesting theoretical claim. 

It might also be argued that I hav:o 'confounded apples and 
aardvarks: the first is a truly theoretical position, the second 
non-theoretical, but rather pragmatic. True, the latter state- 
ment arises out of the teacher's classroom needs, not directly - 
out of a desire to formulate a philosophical position. But 
that doesn't mean that there is no implicit theoretical claim in ? 
'this "practical" statement. Kor if we say that students learn 
better when information is presented to he learned by rote, we 
are making claims about the psychological organization undt?r^ 

fving and facilitating language learning. Chomsky, it will he 
ecalled, made juSt the opposite claim (arguing with Skinner) 
'about first-language learning. As a result ot Chomsky ^ U"*^ . . , 
his followers') desire to differmntiate themselves from behavior i$ts . 
they adopted a stronger pure-generalization position than the 
facts might actuallv justify. Perhaps, alternately, first and : i; 
second-language learning are entirely different processes. But 
all of these are theoretical statements that deserve closer ins / 
pection. ' . |l 

One scholar who has, ovar many years, questioned the 
Chomskvan position in detail and with sensitivity is Dwight v ii 

Bolinger. Prom his early papers (e.g., (19b2)),^to the recent 
"Meaning and Memory" (I9?f)) Bolinger has asked the question, ^ h 
HOW much linguistic behavior is truly "rule governed in the 
transformational sense? In the earlier work he argued that vjfhile 
it was often possible to reduce linguistic phenomena to gene/al , 
and abstract statements, often those ingenious -sound ing statc^ 
ments were -not good descriptions of what really occurred m , 
language: thev worked, in some sense, but obscured what was . 
actuallv going'on. Thev were, that is, engineering solutions 
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but not real science. In his more recent paper, Bolinger makes 
a parallel argument. Again he takes phenomena that could be ' 
land have been) described in 'terms of general rules, and shows 
that our intuitions are better matched if we consider them as 
rote, or list, phenomena. Bolinger argUes perceptively that wc 
have too often in t^he last *:o years been seduced bv the blandish- 
ments ot Vexplanatory adequacy" and '•generalisation" into over- 
looking the subt let ies and peculiarities that contribute so much 
to the "genius" of a language, or to tte fluency of a speaker. 

Of course, the question 1 have posed -~ is lai>guage organ- 
ised in the mind as a list of phenomena or a set oC abstract 
rules?-- IS itself deceptive and apt to lead us into absurdities 
It we take it very seriously. But we should realise that this 
way ot looking at things, d ichotpmi zat ion , is as fashionable in 
academic debate ai^ it has ever been, despite evidence from every 
area ot scho I ar ! y endeavor that very little in nature or anv- 
^ere else is truly d icho t om i sab le ; rather, everv t tjing' i s better 
understood ni terms of continua, of infinitely divisible sets of 
pgssVtmities. So let us understand the ensuing discussion m 
that spirit: given that almost every aspect of language we look 
a-t will be advantageously looked at now from one perspective, 
now t rom another, and sometimes from both simultaneously; none- 
theless, sometimes it wiJI be more enlightening to concentrate 
on abstract - rule governed behavior, sometimes on rot e- 1 earni ni! 
througti 1 i sts . ** 

iVith these caveats in mind, i want to look at one aspect 
ot English Structure to see where it works best to view it from 
one pers|>ect ive, where from the other. I will examine some phe- 
nomena that are on the one hand very basic, obvious, and we 1 1 - 
studied; and on the other, >as we shall see, complex and myster- 
ious. Our exercise today concerns transitivity in Hnglish verb. 



t:stdbiished w 
a s imple mat te/ in 
tive or intransiti 
it is the former, 
on inspection (wit 
to one category or 
because it occurs 
tion, ^s an intran 
venient means of t 
large Set of lingu 
in such a way tliat 
and for language t 
this one does not 



isdom, and any dictionary, tell us that it is 
linglish to determine whether a verb is trans 
ve. If it can be followed by a noun phrase, 
otherwise the latteji. And further, any verb, 
h perhaps a few exce|>tions) can be assigned 

the other. Moreover, a transitive verb, 
with a direct object, can undergo passivisa- 
sitive verb of course cannot. This is a con- 
axonomising and an intuitive way to look at a 
istic phenomena the Hnglish verb system 

It is orderly, a virtue both for theorists 
eachers. But alas, as with so many ideals, 
endure on inspection. 



While it IS an easy matter to produce sentences in which 
given verbs are used transitively, or intransitively, it is 
u-xtraocdinar 1 ly di f f icult to give a list of verbs that them- 
selves are always only one or the other. In fact, we can assign 
English verbs to any of five categories, from pure intransitive 
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on the far left, to pure transit ivtj on the far rights these two 
being the least common; in between there arc* four mixed types, 
as illustrated in the chart below: 



fINGLISH VERB TRANSITIVITY 



1 

pure intrans. 

come 
go 



11 

caus , * incho . 

star t 
stop 
beg in 
end ' 
grow 

inc rcase 
extend 



III 

psych-movt, 

surprise 

d I sgus t 

amuse 

enrage 

baffle 

interest 

t'asc i nate 



IV 

c ross -class . 

read 
sleep 
eat 
drive 
hand lo 



V 

Do -de I 



VI 

pure trans. 



cat 
read 
Writ e 
hand i e 



way 

need 

have 

hit 

I ove 

1 i ke 

want 



Syntact i c I ans , like ESL teachers, have very real theoreti- 
cal problems because of the difficulties in determiniifSi^g the 
boundaries between these categories » involving the difficulty 
of defining membership in each category: what do tho members of, 
iiay Type II have in common with each other semantically that 
none of them shares with another category that functions differ- 
ently? Clearly if we cannot find a way to differentiate among 
the categories?, the behavior of verbs with respect tO transiti- 
vity win have to be considered unpredictable, that^jj^s, non-rule- 
governed at least for our purposes. The problem i s j^f equal 
seriousness*;! for theorists and teachers, since if th0 theorist 
cannot state the generalization, obviously it cannot be availa- 
ble for teachers to use in the classroom. And one iprfjor diffi- 
culty we find in this categorization is that the var-ious sub- 
Categories behave rather differently, and therefore j cannot be 
considered as one giant class of verbs that arc "unijl^rkcd for 
transitivity,** or the like. We can run through thc\$.ix cate- 
gorieii to give examples of the properties of each. ^ * 

(YPf: 1. PUUli INTIiANSn IVKS. As noted, these are unexpectedly 
rare, perhaps in fact nonexistent, since even the fcf^ that we 
put with some confidence into this set show signs oft-bur sting 



il 
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thl IritUh T^lL '"th inner-accusative constructions like - 
the British Jiom, "go a journey" sometimes in idioms like "come 
a cropper " "«o halves." A verb that firmly belonged n this 
class would aevcr be followed by a noun phrase functioning as 
ind scc^'ln'"' -^^W-^'-r occur in !. passive form. Lme 
and jjo seem, in current American English, to be fairlv salZ — 
representative, of this category, but it'would not be surprising 
to sec even these eventually acquire transitive uses. ^"'^P'^ ' 

Ihi^h'}' ^'^USATIVE-WCHOATIVE VERBS. In this set we have verbs 
wh chexicaly occur .n both transitive and intransitive forms 
w th ditterent (though related) meanings ,n each. For some. 
?hat'"^^i rh'T"!!" °r idiomatic. The general iiat ion s 

ve^hs h.n ■ "^"""^ '° '^'^ category are s^cmantical ly 

of s?-.?^ '"'•aning involves a change 

the ch.n;... . t'"' ^""^'t'vc use. their direct objects undergo 
UK change intransitively, their subjects participate in the 

we see r^^r"'' " l'"^^ increase ! 

we see that It is related to a s ta te -of-be ing , "be laFfBT" 

i^Jtr^ajii:. then, means either "cause to become large Ctrans.)" 
or -bocome large (tntranS.)" With burn related to "be on f re " 
we see an interesting split in dlstFTHTt iona 1 possibilities. 
With increas e, transitive and intransitive covered rouchlv the 

weU brdes'^.rr'\'"- ^^^^^ ""■'^ increase could equS ly 
wtll be desetibed as being increased by so me b ther force. With 
burn, as pointed out uTU^ Ey-TfiTglFet Newman , the rinsltive 
trinsit?vr %'h''':^«" °f P°"lble territory than does the in 
transitive. The transitive can be used to describe both complete 
burning ("burning up" or "burning down,") as in complete 

John burned the house (-"consumed ... by fire.") 
or partial burning, as in 

John burned his finger {""Subjected ... to fire.") 
SeaniJg ^ '^'^ normally has only the first, completive. 

The house burned. 
*John's finger burned. 
(Unless, in the second case, it was so badly burned that it was 
?hU !r Our problem, then, in understanding 

this category, is twofold: determining the set of items to 
assign to the class, and differentiating between those (like 
|n|£eaie where the t rans i 1 1 ve- i nt ransi t i ve pair are essentially 
jJeTrtTUai ,n properties, and those like burn, where additional 
inlormation must be given if they are tolJF-used appropriately. 
We might give a general rule in the first case: any verb whoso 
meaning involves a change of state is a candidate for assi«n 
ment to Category 11. But there are manv exceptions? ve^bfof 

A^^eL^mp^e^lr5i^^ ^^^-^ - -^^^ --^-^ 
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The policeman dispelled our fears. 
*Our fears dispelled. 
(Compare, in this respect, the semantically very similar disperse: 
The policeman dispersed the crowd. 
The crowd dispersed.)*- 

It is clear, then, that a general rule would be helpful as a 
start since types like disperse outnumber those like dispel, 
but a'list of exceptions would nonetheless have to be supplied. 
If we are interested in the future development of the English 
verb, we might wish to flag dispel as one in which we are likely 
to see a change before too long, in the direction of wider usa- 
bility and greater conformity to the^general rule for verbs of 
this semantic class. ^ 

. As for the second problem, this is trickier, especially as 
we are dealine with more than two variables, and those imprecisely 
defined. The special cases [like burn ) will probably have to be 
presented in the classroom as a list, since there seems to be no 
generaliration available to distinguish between those and the 
commoner, increase^ types. 

TYPE 111. PSYCH -MOVEMENT. This category was given much atten- 
tion xbv generative grammarians in the late ;^^»s and early 70 s. 
(See, for instance, Lakoff [1970) and Postal (1971).) In these 
verb<^, unlike those in the last category, the shift between 
transitive and intransitive arises out of their semantic struc- 
ture, where in Type II , it was correlated with meaning, but ex- 
trinsicallv. (There is no obvious reason why change^of -state 
should entail the likelihood of transitive and intransitive be- 
havior sharing one lexical form.) 

Also in Tvpe II verbs, we found a true intransitive- 
transitive relation: the ss^e types of noun phrases as can 
occur in the subject position with intransi tives occur as direct 
objects of transitives. In Type III, however, we do not see 
this clear semantic relationship, but a more complex situation. 

These verbs were originally called Flips on account of their 
abilitv to switch their svrltactic behavior. They, like Type II, 
involve a specific semantic category, which gives rise to their 
mbst common name: these arc verbs represent ing a psychological, 
typical emotional state: surprise , astonish , dismay . delight . 
disgust are examples. ( Like and seem are often considered ano- 
malous members of ttie ; category . ) Verbs of physical perception 
(looit smell , feel, sound) are also considered at least related, 
anT^erhaps meiii^s of the class. What is interesting about 
verbs of this class is that they show up in two forms: one, as 
apparent true *'activcs," or transitives which have normal pas- 
sives associated with them; also as "pseudo-passives^' actually 
intransitives that look almost like true English passives but 
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passivi = abU-j sonsc nCi-ionf ^, J the true transitive- (i.e. 

their co„crcL.^re,t es^HTlrT^r. raJl^^;^^^^^ PV""' 
character or action^; thi; ^^.""L/^''^" ^'^'"'"s of their 

tion. let .e tr^'^ i.^H^l^'tl liitl'l^r^.t':'' 

1. True transitive. John surprised me f- "took me by 

i.urprise"l by jumping out of the 

closet. 

I was surprised bv John when he 
jumped out of the closet 
Itjs John's sudden physical activity that "surprised" in this 

is mu^h morrc"i;iScated'l''wiir,:';'^^ ^'"'''i- this 
arfjuments used b i enei4 v^ ^ ,hl ^ ' through the manv 

this type, and its'^nder l^lns^struciure:' 

The 
movemen t 



reader 



passive for choice ?nfh^ """"Portant option in the 

J^^crTFci; an activitv -ii^ivc 



*s non-stative. It 
of rnn..^ t^ccurrin^; at a point in time. Hence 

with.a pu^ctuait:i,;^2t'^f:;;:r?r;::!'^L'^"^ ''^'^-'^^ 

passive Cannot 



it rand 



pro^^ressive, as the pseudo- 



Bill was beini: Surprised 
the Wicked Witch came In 

*B:ill was 
the WJV. 



by the gue.sti; at the party when 
at the guests at the party when 



2) The 
sitioii 
is deceptive. 



function as 
■ two type^, 



object of the prepo- 
bur this appearance 



being surprised 
came in. 

class of nouns that can 
appears identical in th 
11 we compare 
1 was surprised by John 
1 was surprised at John 

hL"hvfiL^';^^l:n''%u^"^t^^st"•"'';'"7« - ^-un u 

not John's CO cre?e nr. lL --"-'^ond , what is surprising Is 

John's behavior o c arac?er ^r~' "^P^"^' °f 

have expected from John h^e" , ^ contrasts with what 1 would 
surnri..ed bv need n, v "^"C"^ l^^JfiC • (To use 

liliMT wouid h ve '^^■;;..^'""""tered John before; with 

at Last brteputat oh'r Hc'^tc :c''::o2ld 'ar'^' ""l^ Previously, 
land the other verb, in th^' " as ^o' ^ ml^^ 
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transitive, with normal by- passive, non-stativc and .selecting 
simplfc concrete nouns (among others) as subject; and an in- 
transitive, occurring with obligatory prepositional phrase, 
stative. and selecting Complex abstract noun phrases leg., the 
way John acted ) as subject, generally reduced to the head noun 
( John ) alone . ' ' 

CATEGOKY IV. CROSS-CLASSIMCAtlON VERBS. As the name indicates, 
whatever it is that links these verbs together as a group, or 
whether we are in fact talking about a cohesive, semant.cally 
identifiable set. is not really clear. What is fl'^'f^ . s that 
there exist manv verbs in English that are principally either 
transitive or intransitive, but under only a tew rigorous condi- 
tions, can cross over into the other type. But it seems dilti- 
cult to discover a Single property that holds this group to- 
gether, and in fact one could almost argue tliat anv verb n 
English (at anv rate, an extremely large set) may theoiet cally 
function this wav. The question is hoW to determine which 
verbs cannot behave this way. In any event this "K^")'';' 
appears to be verv productive in modem Inglish. hh i e lew new 
verbs are added to Category 111, and not too many to 11. we 
find more instances of these all the time. Interestingly, wh le 
changes in transitivity of Type II seem to originate as much in 
formalregisters as elsewhere, first instances o Type IV Lrosv- 
ing-over seem to occur most in informal genreS (ior instance, 
sports reporting and advertising). Aside irom this, tlicie seem 
to be few safe generalizationS«»bout the verbs in this group. 
Moreover, it seems not entirely safe to assign \ 
forms to suggest that they could not exist, since many oi thosi 
confidently so mar1.cd will probably pop up in the media over 
the next few years. 

Examples ranger from types that are prettv securely ens- 
conced in standard American English to nonce- lorms that en- 
countered in a television commercial, may cause a purist to 
wince this tine around, anyway. Let us consider some ex- 
amples : 

This book reads easily. 
The bed sleeps two. 

This is the soup that eats like a meal. 

His car drives nicely. 

-The truck handl es easily. 
Amoni- these, sleep iS the anomalous case, although it seems 
'semanticallv tTlii^tch the others. It is however, the only one 
that is rcBularlv intransitive and here becomes (superl ic lallyl 
traistivc^ The- others are all (superficially) intransi ivc 
^e^e! but Ordinarily are transitive. There are some pertinent 
facts abdut the other members of this class. They are vtrbs 
of rather bas i c mean ing . most typically oi native stock, and 
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"arrow son,:.ntic ran^e. Vie cross ^ 

'unctions like an advc J, Tsrnr.^ Prepos.tional.phra.se that 
or closely related soman icaHv ^^^^^^-^rb .s easily, 

^ally. this is an unusi." s Uuat on • ' ' ^mtcti- 
cruc.ally involves vc^b. and noun nhra:^^^.^^"^'^''^''''-! 
objects,, yet the critical factor ini^r ''"""^^"^^^ and direct 
behav ior can occur in i o ven\ '^^■t'-Tniin ing whether that 

aJverb u." a very re.s?r c'ted Lt ilJ^In" " Pr''^'-'""' 
Jo with ea.se or difficultv lr ,. '"'T' ^^^''^''bs that have to 
t'" i- . unless We cons ider another n(,"n "•'"'""■'T'^ '''"'^ of 
tor a lonv: tine to 'vnt^cfi. ' r*""''""" '^"'^ '^"^ ^^'^^--n Pu = = l- 
yeoms unrelated. i'M't-'ctic theorists, and at first glance' 

TIriS is the rule that 

'Use .toiiijh is one of r 

process-,. -Tlrrs rule .w1t^hcs'•"^^:^"\^r..^^^^ can-frTsgc 



tl^ecause ^ e o he adtec v"^ h" i^'Hiovenicnt 

process,. —fTiTs rule swi rches the u ' m " '■•«™"S8cr the 
verb (usual ly;, to Surface pos . tL n^' .-. "''J*^^^ °J ^he n,a.„ 



, - ' --'M^.., > , i;ur acc rius ir f»n i« ' --.'-^.^ v^i niu main 

or sinnlar phrase i nv^lv In^Ca s e ol'd^f f 

notice''!'y-^",';y,;c;k'" Tl' I'bS 1 ' ''whr.'n'; ; n ! ' i brought to linguistic 
"U; sentences, though s u'.rncia lv's 

^■"^^S or ^truct,rres\u.derl inVt, '"^ **«^>- J'ffercnt 



John IS eager to [jlease- 
'.'obn is easy to pU-ase. 



Sloc;'^^r'i3i,irrih;?;uj^ w.th the 

'MhlLA^jmEfrrn isolation) the s.-c'tV f*"*-*"^"^' ylHTcan sav, 
comp nJTTl^TTTT John underl " , , i v el ^^u^ ^ ^'''''''^''^^ ''^ '""'•e 

Cleasc heinrm- fact the u„-i ■ -l*^^'^*"^". sentence, and 

we .nriTot f ind^'Mohn eS v ' ' i f ' 'r ' Thu^ , 

sentence. JUKn is thu<; 1 o e i 'Crrfr'TK^^4^-^^^^ ^^e scc^d 

^^Ubject cmCnSTTject ^^IX^ of please. 

J^curious phenomenon. hlTPt^rh . .I^ >. t mterETiiHT^-d 

ft subject and obie" re 1 .a t i oj i n n "''^'V'^'? shifting 

be piissiviration it u.c l-nglLsh had been thouuht to 

^orbs could ;nde;fio' h f most tSftfve 
presence of an adk^ctivc- -or adv-.M-h .r f 1;'^'-" ^''^tor was the 
c ass. r„ some sentences- the ^'iif? .Wopriate semantic 

J-reet .t,bject or ob ect of hre ,s[,""'^' ^'^f^*^'' ^'^h 
jeet position. " ^'1"^* ' on assuming .surface .sub- 
It is easy to play sonatas on this violin 
Son,tcs are easy to plav on this violin. ' 
Ib'S v.olin is easy to play sonatas on. 
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And often adverbials coi.U replace the adjective phrase: 

This violin plays sonatas easily. 

Sonatas play easily on this violin, 
i ...-..'.t deal ol' time and pain have been spent on the rule of 

trigger a bhilt i?i ' lirect ohiects of transJtivcs 

■msociated noun phraj^cs, with thi- airtu □nj^.^^t. 

the choice of the adicctivc/adverb is actually broader and, . 
more cOn.ple.v than was stated at the outset: 

It is unhealtUv to eat candy; candy is unhealthy to eat. 

It is interesting to talk to Ired;. Ired is interesting to 

talk to. * , 

,U.t. It is unfaxr to keep the money; the money iS Unfa.r to keep, 
short, '-ere .S another potent, al, en. ^ 

raa^e::ti:er^hartnSe?;t,o^^^ 

<iet or adverbs that behave tFl^^ way i^een^ much smaller. 
Meat keeps ca^iily but *Moncy k^jcps unfairly, 
t w,* were to di^cu^S toUgh-mOvcmcnt in the classroom, 

^crw"i-t4!--ad vxvrbS . 

,„ an. case. then, to summarize, a veTb-s membership in Type 



4r 
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I'^IJ:"^ ilii^ £J£1L or any of our other Type IV cases. It 
makes miiSFTFtter sense to assume that their catecoria reDre- 
scntation has not changed. Superficial Iv. and svntic? callv 

"In terirnr' r' ii^-™-'^"'-t sentences" but sem nUc- 
i ■ ""^^y'nS relationships with their asso- 

ciated noun phrases, they remain transitive. A sentence ike 
Th^ book reads easily while syntactically intransiUve because 
there is no direct ot^ct present, nonetheless semantical 

boik ""whi h""'H"r" '^''"''f "^^''V- '■'"^tionship between ?eaa and ' 
b£ok Which, while occupying subject position, is st 1 1 1 "TiFlcal 1 v 
a^tcd^upon, tluit; ,8 ad.fcet ulriect. of'read. in this respcc ^ 
v'i-a?Tl!^"L"hn""'?K ^'^l^^'o"-'^f''P verriTmilar to that of passl- 
d nVrcnt causativo-inchoative relationship is quite 



li^K tly.> icletion. Merc again we find normally 

not r.^ ' LvH h °"^''r"'''''"S superficially as if Intransitive ' 
,not tullowed by a direct object noUn phraSe). But here there 
o4"-.f ' underlying objects to 5ub ect position [he 
f ^e rtcri'f 'rr''"""' I' "CCUpy that place. ?his catego 
"^^^i^ 'VP'^''/^ '^''»se verbs whose direct objects are aulte 
spccif:.ca ly inferrable from the meaning of the e?b! ^thus eat 
,.£5 a candidate , but have is not (there Fire relat vel • few thisfl 
dit'^te riln^'^':'''^^.*''''%f"" '"^ eaten, bui a grlat la^^'' ' 
1 t^[;,'r-l "^•^^''^ ^'•'■-''^ Prdbably be taught by 

iilhr UU U"- f?"''^'«v^''b examples. One interesting side- 
nt^^'- ..."^^r J^- I'^rl''';^ ^''-'le'ed with eat is understood 

U dele ^'^'l^ ? solid food. When throbject of drink 

Thufiomparel normally be assumed to be alcoIiiTTE. 

John eats too much (" of any kind of comestible). 



John 



J rink; 

Smoke 



Anoiogousl 
of eontemporar 
ineidentJilly , that 
fire forbidden'i 



too much |> of aleoherie bevcral|«."s,) 



With Objcct-deletic-n refers in most segments 
society only to tobacco. CI have been informed, 
among Mormons and other groups to whom they 
„,.„.. .„ beverages containing caffeine arc included in the 

membership ol the Class of noiins that mav be 
jcct-del,eted tit'.inks the exumfiic above mU-ht 
overuse of eot'irce, tea, or ddcn-cola . ) 



understood with ob« 
refer to John's 



or.-,.^ - n I '"'■•^,!'"'insit,ives, Here Wc have verbs which only 
occur toilowed by a di rect 'Object noun phrase. As with Tvne"T^ 
these arc rather rare, much rarer than one might be led to ex-' 
f'n^^ 1' 'I'^-'S'' =*^"?'^^"er than Type i. frhc movement historically 
th^f\.-Lt*'- '"'f*'"^ W tran.ritive. so that those verbs 

l^tl t^"^' iX f '"^•■ansitivc are more likely to develop transi- 
n^l^,^' tr,T r'^'^n e»tegor.% however, is not com- 

fi^tl k '^ ?■ ^'^'^ MM S cent to be acquiring intransitive 



quarters r 



John ii 
drugs . ' 



holding « John is in posi^e^^ion of (illegal) 
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SemantlcailY, ;ijtihese v 
of thfe]ia^t{lc^S^borx: 



?se verbs !'arle in at least one respect the inverse 
theirl meaning is yagiie , the range of ob- 



jects Ifv^it A whiqh^^^^^^ can , ocfcur broad, so that the object must 



But 



i be sp^djif i%d j j M^^ay would iapjjear to be an exception, however, 

i since ilt'here!^W^e few words that can be said.) Bu 

b^caiis'el tHe fi^ioup ^is>o diverse, a list might work better than 

a !rul'e: Her^ !^^pei-riaps. rather than listing caaps all at once, when 

a 'tverti iln this, t^tisgory iS] taught, a notation might be given along- 

,s4|i^ it t5e.i:i!H-+N^ to indijcate that the direct object's presence 

li^l'manldastoryjli' 1 ' . ^ I 

• I t '-M 1 1' ' ' i ^' - ' ' ^• 

; ' * Oneilmight ijfex^ectj, too,) that mandatorily-transitive verbs 

'"^io'iil^d ^Wa>^s be(Usubj;e(pt to pa^sivization; but curiously, among 
,th;ijs"|sSt^tiS| bn'enof the relatively few exceptions to this rule, 
^ayje : I |j 'j. ' i [ j 1 ' ' 

jl 11 J^hr! lia^jlf ive idollars :| *Five dollars are had by John, 

Wel^\ - llifc , andicWt, Isometimels cited as exceptions to passiviza- 
tToft an|3T^lso i^pparently pure-transitive (at least weigh and cost ) , 
ar^ IppO'jial&iyi dot ' to be analyzed this vay ; the apparent direct- 
ot|ectSnpun 'pf^ra^es that folloii/ these verbs are probably better 
uMer^tiioci; ais jadverbials. 

]\vH'r\y\ \ [ . 

i f IiiiHavie tried in- this discussion to give some illustrations 
s of fedw.'jihe syiifcactician's problems in disentangling English verb 
tr^psitivi^^ those faced by the ESL teacher in the 

clapsrdbjm;. and have suggested tliat the cases which the teacher 
f inS^ m^bjst probi^niatic hardest to know how to teach - - are so 
to ]t!l>ej jthebris:: !^ well, for mudh the same reasons. I have sug- 
g€St',,edi,jtKa(^^ distinction is not the 

dicA^tpmy l|iit i:; sometimes presented as, but, rather a continuum 
witlii'[]many 'inte possibilities: categories spread into 

oiie lanblthef i ai^d verbs Jslpill across categories, and beside the 
nbtiohsljpfAtrians intransitivity are less easily spe- 

cified in t^rmy of synt'a'jctic cooccurrence than might have be,e,n 
'b^lieyedi '^ut Ithe teacher, like the theorist, can make some, 
order; o^t! of this chaos, since a good deal is understood, enough 
fbr iman| of pur practical needs. Often we can intelligently 
select ilhe imetnbd by iShich particular sorts of verbal behavior 
should tie intro^duced in the classroom: by rule, by list, or by 
some iicombinat ion on the basis of what syntactic theory tells 
us abouJ^ the bejhavior of verbs in each of these categories. 



NOTES 

I would like t^ thank P-eggy McCurdy, June McKay, and Margaret 
Newman fpr much ) insightful discussion and helpful examples. 

■ ■■ j '\ 1 

^ Caiisatives and inchoatives appear to be sensed by speakers of 
English as paired,' so tha^^ if ,one is known to exist, there is a 
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♦it^ sooner or later the other will appear. Consider 

in this regard the synonymous verbs vanish and disappear both 
intransitive. There has arisen collSqUTiTlyV f^F^flFll^ond a 
corresponding transitive, as seen in - ^ne ,secona, a 

The 'cake disappeared. Who disappeared it? 

t^t K'^T^t H ^"rP^ised first, to see vanish used in this 
way, and stecond, for both of these, now-bord eriitg transitive" to 
become standard English. transiiives to 

on tewIs!^f,-Tt?»rlH'5K''*^°^ development: Julia Child 

least twice° ""^"'^'^ following sentence, not once but at 

You can imbibe the savaTin with the syrup. 
Im|ib^ ordinarily occurs as a simple causative (not as an inchoa- 

The savarin imbibed the syrup. 
*The syrup imbibed. 

nll^^f^K*'''^-''^ *° ^^'^^ created a double causative, a construction 
o*Lr attested in my knowledge of English, but commoS 

?o\causeTtTz . ^"f " | Sanskrit ), roughly equivalent to "cause X 
"?A.^f^ iu ^" example. (It would be something like 

Yd^ can cause the savarin to cause the syrup to be absorbed.") 

Englilh?'''^'' examples of the same instability in colloquial 

a. (Given to me by Martha " Pennington) 

That novel hits hard. 
Notice, here, the necessity for the adverb. 

1982!''^ ^20)^' ^" Ca-lifornia Magazine, May, 

I was like a guy whose arm is only good enough to 
pitch a few innings. I could not sustain, 
c. (Teen-ager on TV drama, many times) 
It»s all right. I can handle. 

^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^° P°i"* to a trend I see for the 
future. I am not, it need hardly be said, advocating that these 
TJ.^Tl ^^^'^^ be taught in the ESL class;oom, although the tllcher 
should be prepared to comment on them if a student brings them in ) 
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